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THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN IN CARPETS. 
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FEATURE of this publica- 
tion is the presentation to its 
readers of illustrated summa- 
ries of works on art topics 
specially deserving- of notice. 
It was our intention to treat in 
this way Dr. Christopher Dres- 
ser's admirable work, "Princi- 
ples of Decorative Design."* 
But this volume is so full of information, already con- 
scientiously condensed within the strictest limit for use- 
fulness, that the task we would impose upon ourselves 
we see is impossible, if we would do justice to the 
author. 

Within the limits of the present article, therefore, we 
shall attempt no more than to acquaint our readers 
with Dr. Dresser's ideas on a single subject— as to the 
decoration of carpets. We select this particular topic 
as one which is among the least understood by the 

general public, and 
upon which, there- 
fore, they much need 
instruction. To our 
American carpet 
manufacturers, of 
course, it will not be 
new. There are few, 
if any, of them who 
do not know and ap- 
prove the principles 
set forth by Dr. 
Dresser, but unfor- 
tunately the public 
taste is shockingly 
bad, and the carpet manufacturers have to make what 
will sell. Dr. Dresser himself says: "Judging from 
the carpets which they order, I imagine that nowhere 
on earth is taste in matters of decorative art so de- 
praved as it is in America. It is true that the great 
floral patterns have ceased to be demanded by them, 
' but they are only replaced by coarse, raw-looking 
panel patterns, colored in the most vulgar manner, and 
without even a hint at refinement or harmony of color. 
Let the pattern be ■ loud ' and inharmoniously colored, 
and the chances of its sale in the American 
market are great." Some of our more enter- 
prising manufacturers, it is fair to say, how- 
ever, are making honest efforts to create a 
taste for better things. A careful study of the 
volume before us, and especially of the chapter 
on design in carpets, which we are about to con- 
sider, cannot fail to aid them in their good work. 
A wall -paper pattern, or a wall pattern of 
any kind, may desirably have an upward direc- 
tion and a bilateral symmetry. Dr. Dresser 
points out that this can never be the case with a 
carpet pattern, which must be equally extended 
all over the surface, or have a simple radiating 
symmetry ; and this rule applies whether the pat- 
tern be simple or complicated. It is not wrong to have 
a radiating pattern on a wall, but it is wrong to have a 
bilateral pattern on a floor. The reason for this he 
explains as follows : " If such an object as we have in- 
dicated is placed on a wall, from whatever point the 
occupants of the room may view it, it is yet right way 
upward to them ; but if such an object were placed on 
a floor it would be wrong way upward, or sideways, or 
oblique tO'most of those who viewed it ; and to employ 
a pattern of this character in such a position is highly 
absurd, when a pattern can as readily be formed which 
will avoid this unpleasantness. What would we think 
were we asked to view a picture, or even to visit an 
apartment containing such, were this work of art pre- 
sented to our view in an inverted manner ? " 

* Principles of Decorative Design. By Christopher Dresser, Ph.D., 
F.L.S., F.E.B.S., etc. Cassell, Petter & Galpin : London, Paris, and 
New York. Price $3.50. 



The principle here set forth, it is shown, is one taught 
by a consideration of plants : " If we wander over the 
moor, where we tread on nature's carpet, we find that 
all the little plants which nestle in the short mossy 
grass are ' radiating ornaments' — that is, they are pretty 
objects which consist of parts spread regularly from a 
centre." Ornamentists are strongly advised to study 
the principles on which nature works : " Knowledge of 
the laws which govern the development of plant growth 
is very desirable ; but it is not our place to imitate even 
the most beautiful of plant forms — this being the work 
of the pictorial, artists." Illustrations of this idea of 
conventionalizing natural forms are given, and we re- 
produce them (as well as the other illustrations of the 
article) on a somewhat reduced scale. Figure I is a 
drawing of a spray of the guelder-rose ("Viburnum 

opulus") as seen from 
above, or when viewed 
as a floor pattern. Fig- 
ure 2 is a portion of 
goosegrass (" Galium 
aparine") seen in the 
same way. Figure 3 
represents a young 
plant of a species of 
speedwell (" Veroni- 
ca") as a wall orna- 
ment, and Figure 3 a 
the same plant when 
seen as a floor orna- 
ment. It is shown by Figure's 4, 5, 6, that even when 
the leaves appear somewhat dispersed upon the stem, a 
principle of order can yet be distinctly traced in the man- 
ner of their arrangement, and here also the top view gives 
a regular radiating ornament. The spray here repre- 
sented is that of the oak, and the diagram (Figure 4) 
shows the orderly spiral manner in which the leaves 
spring from the stem. The same law, it is shown, 
prevails in the flower that has been traced as existing 
in the arrangement of leaves upon the stem ; thus 
Figure 7, which represents the London pride ('* Saxi- 
fraga umbrosa") affords an example of a regular radi- 
ating flower, which we find so placed, in different 
examples, as *o appear as a floor or wall ornament ; 
and Figures 8 and 9, the former being the flower of the 
speedwell ("Veronica") and the latter that of the 
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common pansy ("Viola tricolor"), furnish illustra- 
tions of bilateral flowers intended only as wall orna- 
ments. In order to secure our seeing the pansy only 
laterally, it is furnished with a bent stalk ; hence it 
never rests horizontally upon the summit of its stem, 
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but always hangs so that it is perfectly seen only from 
the side. 

" There are cases, however," Dr. Dresser goes on 
to say, " in which bilateral flowers are placed horizon- 
tally ; but it is very interesting to notice that when this 



occurs the disposition or arrangement of the flowers is 
such as to restore the radiating symmetry. Thus if we 
take the candytuft (' Iberis ') or the common hemlock 
(' Conium '), we find that while each flower is bilateral 
in character, the flowers are yet arranged around a 
centre in such a manner that 
the smaller portion of each 
flower points to the centre of 
the flower-head, while the 
larger parts point outward 
from the centre of the group. 
These, then, are the teach- 
ings of plants, to which we 
are called upon "to hearken." 

The principle of plant- 
growth is thus referred to at 
some length in order to im- 
press the necessity of giving 
a radiating basis to the orna- 
ments placed upon carpets, 
and not a bilateral structure. 
It is a necessity that a carpet 
pattern have a radiating struc- 
ture, or, in other -words, that 
it point in more than two di- 
rections. 

Among the requirements of 
a carpet set forth by the writer are that it should be 
soft in texture, rich in appearance, arid of " bloomy " 
effect. It should also be a suitable background to all 
works of furniture or other objects placed upon it, and 
in character it should accord with the objects with 
which it is associated in any 
particular apartment. 

Softness is a very desirable 
quality of a carpet, but it is 
hardly an art quality. As to 
the quality of richness, it is 
pointed out that no carpet is 
satisfactory which is " washy " 
or faded in appearance : 

" There must be ' depth ' of effect— a ' fulness ' of art 
quality. Hangings may be delicate, wall-decorations 
soft in tint, but a carpet must be rich and ' full ' in 
effect ; yet a general softness of tone is desirable. But 
this richness must be of singular character, for the most 
desirable effect which a carpet can present is 
that of a glowing neutral bloom." To the or- 
namentist the author's meaning here will be 
quite clear. To make it more intelligible to 
the general reader he explains that he means 
that " the effect should be glowing, or radiant, 
or bright, as opposed to dull, quiet, or heavy ; 
that it should be such as results from the use 
of a predominance of bright and warm colors, 
rather than of cold and neutral hues ; that it 
should be neutral, inasmuch as it should not 
present large masses of positive color, but 
should have an equality of rich harmonious 
colors throughout ; that it should be 4 bloomy,' 
or have the effect of a garden full of flowers, 
or better, of the slope of a Swiss Alp, where the flow- 
ers combine to form one vast harmonious ' glow ' of 
color." 

These bloomy effects in their more perfect forms 
are best seen in the carpets of India, Persia, Smyrna, 
and Morocco, but especially in the Indian rugs. The 
illustrations on the next page are good examples of Indian 
carpets and excellent models of design for " all-over " 
patterns, which are undoubtedly the true form of dec- 
oration for a woollen floor-covering. In a previous 
number of The Art Amateur examples of Persian 
carpets have been given. " Persian carpets," says our 
author, "are less radiant than many of the Indian 
works, but are almost more mingled in color effect. In 
pattern many of the Indian and Persian carpets are 
identical, being traditional, yet in color they differ, and 
both are worthy of much consideration." There is no 
museum in this country that we know of where the 
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best specimens of Oriental carpets can be studied, but 
persons in New York may visit with advantage the 
warerooms of Messrs. W. & J. Sloane, where there is 
a special department for the exhibition and sale of these 
goods. Excellent Oriental carpets, especially Indian, 
may be seen also in the upholstery department of 
Messrs. Arnold, Constable & Co. The Morocco car- 
pets, of which an illustration is given in the present 
notice, differ from both those of India and Persia, 
and even to a greater degree than the Persian carpet 
differs from the Indian. In these soft yellows and 
juicy yellow-greens often prevail, intermingled with 
reds, blues, and gray whites, in such a manner as to 
produce a most harmonious and artistic effect. 

In regard to " all-over " patterns, which are what are 
most always found in both Indian and Persian carpets, 
than which there are no better models for the design- 
er. Dr. Dresser says : " What is most desirable is an 
evenly spread pattern, such as will give richness without 
destroying the unity of the entite effect. The pattern 
may have parts slightly accentuated or emphasized be- 
yond other parts, but not strongly so, and this em- 
phasizing of parts must be arranged with the view of 
securing to the pattern special interest ; thus if a carpet 
is viewed at a distance it should not appear as devoid 
of all pattern, but through the slight predominance of 
certain leading features (in Indian carpets, generally of 
ornamental flowers) the plan of the design should be 
indicated. More detail should be apparent when the 
work is seen from a nearer point of view, and still more 
upon close inspection ; but in no case should any parts 
appear strongly pronounced, or otherwise than refined 

and beautiful, 
and in no case 
should there be 
a want of inter- 
est manifested 
by the pat- 
tern." 

The condi- 
tions ' which 
should govern 
the application . 
of ornament to 
carpets are 
summarized in 
the following 
short concise 
sentences, 
which might, 
with advantage, 
be printed and 
put in the 
hands of every 
American de- 
signer, and 
which should be carefully considered by every reader 
of our pages : 

" ist. Carpet patterns may with advantage have a 
geometrical formation, for this gives to the mind an idea 
of order or arrangement. 

" 2d. When the pattern has not a geometrical 
basis, a general evenness of surface should be pre- 
served. 

"3d. Carpets are better not formed into 'panels,' 
as though they were works of wood or stone; on the 
contrary, they should have a general ' all-over ' effect 
without any great accentuation of particular parts. 
The Indian and Persian carpets meet this require- 
ment. 

" 4th. While a carpet should present a general ap- 
pearance of evenness,, parts may yet be slightly * pro- 
nounced ' or emphasized, so as to give to the mind the 
idea of centres from which the pattern radiates. 

" 5th. A carpet should, in some respects, resemble 
a bank richly covered with flowers ; thus, when seen 
from a distance the effect should be that of a general 
' bloom ' of color ; when viewed from a nearer, point it 
should present certain features of somewhat special 
interest ; and when looked at closely new beauties 
should make their appearance. 

' ' 6th. As a floor is a flat surface, no ornamental 
covering placed on it should make it appear other- 
wise. 

" 7th. A carpet, having to serve as a background to 
furniture, should be of a somewhat neutral character. 

" 8th. Every carpet, however small, should have a 
border, which is as necessary to it as a frame is to a 
picture." 
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INDIAN CARPET. 



Within the last year, improvements have been 
made in the manufacture and the dyeing of embroidery 
silk, which have almost revolutionized it. The richest 
and at the same time the most delicate of the ancient 




MOROCCO CARPET. 

colors have been produced, and are rendered absolutely 
fast in color, only vegetable dyes being used in place of 
the aniline colors, which it is absolutely impossible to 
render fast. In addition to this, only the purest silk is 
used, the filaments of which are continuous, and are 
not merely spun into a thread, as is the case with filo- 
sel and much of the cheaper kind of silk offered for sale. 
A new branch of embroidery seems to be opening up 
also in the Tussah or wild silk of India. It bids fair to 
open up a large industry in India, and make great 
changes in the silk market. The problem has been 
effectually solved of reeling off the silk from the Tussah 
cocoon in such a manner as to make it extremely valu- 
able in commerce. The silk thus produced is peculiarly 




soft and lustrous. It is capable of receiving the most 
delicate dyes, although it seems to have an affinity for 
some over others, and is thoroughly satisfactory in the 
working. It is considerably cheaper than Chinese or 
Italian silk, and is yet free from all the disadvantages 
of a spun silk. 



A curious anecdote about malleable giass; told by 
some of the ancient Roman writers, runs as follows : 
" There was once an artist who made glass vessels of 
such a firmness that you could no more break them 
than gold or silver. This person having made a cup 
of the finest crystal, such as he thought worthy none 
but Caesar, got admission with his present. The beauty 
of the gift and the hand of the workman were highly 
commended, and the zeal of the donor kindly received. 
The man, that he might change the admiration of the 
court into astonishment and ingratiate himself still more 
in the favor of the emperor, begged the cup out of 
Caesar's hand and dashed it against the pavement, with 
such vehemence that the most solid and constant metal 
could not escape unhurt. Caesar was both surprised 
and troubled at the action ; but the other, snatching 
from the ground the cup, which was not broken but 
only a little bulged as if the substance of metal had as- 
sumed the likeness of glass, drew a hammer out of his 
bosom and very dexterously beat out the bruise, as if he 
had been hammering a brass kettle. And now the fel- 
low was rapt in the third heaven, having, as he im- 
agined got the friendship of Caesar and the admiration 
of all the world. But it happened quite contrary to his 
expectation ; for Caesar, asking him if any one knew 
how to make glass malleable beside himself, and he 
answering in the negative, the emperor commanded his 
head to be struck off ; for, said he, if this art be once 
propagated, gold and silver will be of no more value 
than dirt." Pliny tells substantially the same story, 
naming Tiberius as the emperor, but says that the 
artist's workshop and tools were destroyed, not that he 
was put to death. 

It is often lamented that comparatively so few speci- 
mens of English mediaeval glass have survived to the 
present day. The following letter lately published in 
a-n English 
journal shows 
how much 
some of our 
British cousins 
a century ago 
appreciated 
these art treas- 
ures. The epis- 
' tie was wriUen 
on June 16th, 
1788, by a gla- 
zier, on& John 
Berry, of Harn- 
ham, to Mr. 
John Lloyd, of 
Conduit Street, 
Hanover 

Square, London : " Sir, This day I have sent you a 
Box full of old Staind and Painted Glass as you desired 
me to due wich I hope it will sute your Purpos it his the 
best that I can get at Present. But I expet to Beatt to 
Peceais a great deale verey sune as it his of now use to 
we and we Due it for the lead if you want Eney more 
of the same sorts you may have what thear his if it will 
Pay for Taking out, as it his a deal of T ruble to what 
Beating it to Peceas his you will send me a line as soon 
as Posobl for we are goain to move ore glazing shop to 
a Nother Plase and thin we to save a greatt Deale more 
of the like sort wich I ham your most Omble Servnt 
John Berry." The original, indorsed " Berry ye 
Glazier about beating the fine painted Glass Window 
at Sarum to pieces to save the Lead ! ! " is in the pos- 
session of Miss Conway Griffith, in North Wales. 

Glass may be darkened and yet remain diaphanous 
if the following directions are followed and the work is 
neatly done : Rub up, as for oil colors, a sufficient 
quantity of sugar of lead with a little boiled linseed oil, 
and distribute this uniformly over the pane, from the 
end of a hog-hair tool, by a dabbing, jerking motion, 
until the appearance of ground glass is obtained. It 
may be ornamented, when perfectly hard, by delineat- 
ing the pattern with a strong solution of caustic potash, 
giving such time to act as experience dictates, and then 
expeditiously wiping out the portion it is necessary to 
remove. 




INDIAN CARPET. 



Japanese lattice wood-work in patterns of much in- 
genuity is being imported for use as short window 
blinds. 



